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ABSTRACT 



This brief uses data from the first two waves of the 
National Survey of America's Families to examine how living arrangements for 
families with children changed between 1997-99. During the late 1990s, 
welfare reform efforts centered on moving families from welfare to work. Lost 
in the discussions of declining caseloads and post-welfare employment rates 
has been a serious consideration of other clearly articulated goals of 
welfare reform (e.g., reducing nonmarital childbearing, encouraging marriage, 
and encouraging the formation and maintenance of two -parent families) . The 
data show that the share of families composed of a single mother living 
independently declined. At the same time, the share of families composed of 
cohabiting couples with children rose. An increasing share of children lived 
in families without either parent present. There were larger changes in 
living arrangements among the population subgroups most likely to be affected 
by welfare policies (i.e., lower income and less educated families) than 
among other subgroups, such as moderate income families. This suggests that 
welfare policies may have contributed to the decline in single parenting and 
the rise in cohabitation between 1997-99. (Contains 14 references.) (SM) 
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"Honey, I'm Home." 



Changes in Living Arrangements 
in the Late 1990s 



Between 1997 and 
1999, the share of sin- 
gle mothers living 
independently dropped 
by 1.8 percentage 
points, while the share 
cohabiting grew by 1.5 
percentage points. 
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Gregory Acs and Sandi Nelson 



During the late 1990s, welfare reform 
efforts centered on moving families from 
welfare to work. Lost in the discussions of 
declining caseloads and postwelfare 
employment rates has been a serious con- 
sideration of other clearly articulated goals 
of welfare reform. Indeed, reducing non- 
marital childbearing, encouraging mar- 
riage, and encouraging the formation and 
maintenance of two-parent families are all 
explicit goals set forth in the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 1996. 

In this brief, we use data from the first 
two waves of the National Survey of 
America's Families (NSAF) 1 to examine 
how living arrangements for families with 
children changed between 1997 and 1999. 
We find that the share of families com- 
posed of a single mother living indepen- 
dently declined; at the same time, the share 
of families composed of cohabiting couples 
with children rose. In addition, we find 
larger changes in living arrangements 
among the population subgroups most 
likely to be affected by welfare policies — 
lower-income and less-educated families — 
than among other subgroups, such as 
moderate-income families. This suggests 
that welfare policies may have contributed 
to the decline in single parenting and the 
rise in cohabitation between 1997 and 1999. 

Changes in Living Arrangements: 
The National Picture 

Table 1 shows the distribution of families 
with children in 1997 and 1999, as well as 
the change over time. In 1999, more than 
two-thirds of families were married-couple 
families, the vast majority of which were 



not extended families. More than one- 
quarter of families were single-mother 
families, of which the most common type 
by far was the single mother living inde- 
pendently. This group comprised 15.1 per- 
cent of all families. However, the composi- 
tion of families has been changing over 
time. Between 1997 and 1999, the share of 
single mothers living independently 
dropped by 1.8 percentage points, while 
the share cohabiting grew by 1.5 percent- 
age points. 

An alternative way to examine changes 
in living arrangements is to focus on chil- 
dren rather than families. 2 Table 2 shows 
that in 1999, 60.2 percent of children lived 
with married biological or adoptive par- 
ents and another 8.3 percent lived in 
blended families. Living with a single 
mother was the second most common liv- 
ing arrangement for children (19.2 per- 
cent). The shares living with a single 
father, with cohabiting biological parents, 
with a cohabiting parent, and with no par- 
ents were approximately 3 percent each. 

Just as is the case with families, we 
find a significant decline in the share of 
children living in single-mother families 
(2.1 percentage points) and an increase in 
the share living in cohabiting families. 
Interestingly, the rise in the share of chil- 
dren living with cohabitors was split fairly 
evenly, with a 0.8 percentage point climb 
in the share of children living with both 
unmarried biological parents and a 0.6 per- 
centage point increase in the share living 
with one parent and the parent's partner. 
This indicates that a substantial portion of 
the rise in cohabitation is due to rising pro- 
portions of unmarried parents setting up 
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/I substantial portion 
in the rise of cohabita- 
tion is due to rising 
proportions of unmar- 
ried parents setting up 



TABLE 1. Social Families' Living Arrangements, 1997-1999 







Total U.S. 




1997 

h) 


1999 

(%) 


Difference 


Single-mother families 


27.0 


26.7 


-0.4 


Lives independently * 


16.9 


15.1 


-1.8* 


Lives with parents 


3.1 


3.0 


-0.1 


Cohabits 3 


4.1 


5.6 


+ 1.5* - ■ 


Lives with other adults b 


2.1 


2.1 


+0.0 


Lives in complex/ 


0.9 


1.0 


+0.1 


multigenerational setting 0 








Married-couple families 


66.8 


67.5 


+0.7 


Traditional married couple d 


61.8 


62.2 


+0.4 


Extended married couple® 


5.1 


5.3 


+0.3 


Other types of families* 


*6.1 


5.8 


-0.3 



Source: Urban Institute calculations from the 1997 and 1999 NSAF. 

^■Statistically significant difference at the 90 percent confidence level. 

Note: We use a broad definition of family, roughly akin to a household. A social family consists of children, their guardians or parents, other 
adult relatives, partners of all the adults, and any relatives of the partners who live in the same household. 

a. For families in which a single mother cohabits and lives with her parent(s). we classify her as living with her parents if she is younger than 
30 and as cohabiting if she is 30 or older. 

b. Single mothers who live with their parents and with other adults who are neither their parents nor their partners are classified as living with 
their parents; those who cohabit and live with other adults are considered to be cohabiting. 

c. Complex/multigeneration single-mother families include arrangements such as two sisters who are both single mothers living together, or a 
single mother whose daughter is also a single mother. 

d. Traditional married-couple families are families in which no other adult resides. 

e. Married couples caring for grandchildren are classified as extended married couple families. 

f. Other types of families represent those not elsewhere classified, such as single-father families or child-grandparent families. 



homes together. 



homes together. Indeed, when we focus on 
children ages two and under (not shown), 
we find that the share of young children 
living with their unmarried biological par- 
ents grew by 1.6 percentage points, from 
6.2 percent in 1997 to 7.8 percent in 1999. 3 

Another interesting trend is the 
increasing share of children living in fami- 
lies without either parent present. The 
share of children in no-parent families rose 
from 3.1 to 3.5 percent between 1997 and 
1999. 

These aggregate national trends paint a 
clear and consistent picture: Single-parent 
families living independently are waning, 
and single mothers are increasingly likely 
to live with unmarried partners. 

Detecting Potential Effects of 
Welfare Policies on Living 
Arrangements 

Many factors, from changes in social 
norms to changes in the economy and pub- 
lic policies, account for these trends in liv- 
ing arrangements. Our focus here is on the 
role played by welfare policies. 

Historically, critics of the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children [AFDC] pro- 



gram charged that by providing aid to sin- 
gle mothers as an entitlement and by 
restricting or even denying benefits to two- 
parent families, welfare encouraged single 
parenting (Murray 1984). Changes to wel- 
fare rules, beginning with waivers in the 
early 1990s and continuing after 1996's 
welfare reform under state Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families [TANF] pro- 
grams, have sought to reduce nonmarital 
childbearing and encourage marriage and 
the formation and maintenance of two-par- 
ent families. These changes include time 
limits, strong work requirements coupled 
with tough sanctions for noncompliance, 
family caps, residency requirements for 
unwed teen mothers, liberalized rules for 
two-parent and stepparent families, and 
enhanced child support enforcement. 

To the extent that welfare policies are 
at least partially responsible for the drop in 
single parenting and the rise in cohabita- 
tion, we would expect to see larger 
changes in living arrangements among 
population subgroups targeted by welfare 
reform than in the population as a whole. 
To see if this is the case, we compare 
trends in living arrangements for the low- 
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TABLE 2 Children's Living Arrangements, 1997-1999 






Total U.S. 






1997 


1999 


• ^ 




(%i 


(%) 


Difference 


Married biological/adoptive 








parents 


59.8 


60.2 


+ 0.4 


Married blended parents 8 


8.3 


8.3 


+ 0:0 


Single mother 


21.3 


19.2 


-2.1* 


Single father 


2.9 


2.7 


-0.2 


Cohabiting parents with 








common children 6 


2.0 


2.8 


+ 0.8* 


Cohabiting partners with no 




j: 




children in common 0 


2.6 


3.2 


+ 0.6* 


No parents (foster or kinship 








or nonrelative parents) 


3.1 


3.5 


+ 0.5* 


Other 


0.1 


0.1 


+ 0.0 



Source: Urban Institute calculations from the 1997 and 1999 NSAF. 

* Statistically significant difference at the 90 percent confidence level. 

a. The category “married blended parents" refers to children living with a biological parent who is married to either a stepparent or an adoptive 
parent. 

b. Children living with cohabiting parents with common children are living with both of their biological parents, who are unmarried. 

c. Children living with cohabiting partners with no children in common are living with one biological parent and that parent’s boyfriend or 
girlfriend. 



income population with those for other 
populations that are not the target of wel- 
fare policies but are still somewhat similar 
to the low-income population. It is impor- 
tant that the comparison population be 
affected by the same broad trends as the 
target population, not just by welfare poli- 
cies themselves. 4 This technique of com- 
paring the difference between trends 
among target and comparison groups is 
commonly referred to as examining the 
"difference in differences." 

We compare the trend in living 
arrangements for three target/comparison 
pairs: (1) low-income families (those with 
incomes below 200 percent of the federal 
poverty level) (target) and moderate- 
income families (those with incomes rang- 
ing from 200 to 400 percent of the federal 
poverty level) (comparison); (2) families 
with incomes in the bottom quartile of the 
income distribution (target) and families in 
the second quartile 5 (comparison); and (3) 
families in which the head has a high 
school degree or less (target) and families 
in which the head has some postsecondary 
schooling but not a college degree (com- 
parison). 6 



First, consider changes in the share of 
families composed of single mothers living 
independently. Comparing low-income 
families with moderate-income families, 
we find that the decline in single-mother 
families between 1997 and 1999 is more 
pronounced among the lower-income 
group: Specifically, the difference in differ- 
ences is 1.2 percentage points (table 3). 
Comparing the bottom quartile with the 
second quartile reinforces this result: The 
decline in the share of families composed 
of single mothers living independently is 
2.9 percentage points bigger among fami- 
lies in the bottom quartile than among 
families in the second quartile. Finally, the 
share of families headed by an individual 
with a high school degree or less that are 
composed of single mothers living inde- 
pendently fell by 2.9 percentage points, 
compared with a 0.8 percentage point 
decline among families headed by some- 
one with some postsecondary schooling. 

Next, consider changes in cohabitation. 
The share of families with children com- 
posed of cohabiting couples increased 
more among groups targeted by welfare 
policies than among comparison groups. 7 



Comparing low- 
in con re fa m Hies with 
moderate-income fami- 
lies, we find that the 
decline in single- 
mother families 
between 1997 and 1999 
is more pronounced 
among the lower- 
income group. 
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The share of children 
living with a single 
mother declined by a 
greater amount among 
groups more likely to 
be affected by welfare 
reform than among 
other groups, regard- 
less of the target and 
comparison groups 
used. 



The difference in differences ranges from 
only 0.3 percentage points when compar- 
ing low-income families with moderate 
income families to 1.6 percentage points 
when comparing families based on 
education. 

Finally, consider changes in the share 
of families composed of married couples. 

In general, we find larger pro-marriage 
trends among our target populations. 
Comparing low-income families with 
moderate-income families shows that mar- 
riage declined for both groups, but the 
decline is actually larger among higher- 
income families. Comparing the bottom 
quartile with the second quartile shows 
that although the share of families com- 
posed of a married couple falls in the sec- 
ond quartile, it actually rises in the bottom 
quartile, resulting in a 1.3 percentage point 
net increase for the target population. 
However, comparing less-educated fami- 
lies with more-educated families shows a 
slightly larger increase in marriage among 
more-educated families than among less- 
educated families. 

Focusing on children rather than fami- 
lies, we see that the share of children living 
with a single mother declined by a greater 
amount among groups more likely to be 
affected by welfare reform than among 
other groups, regardless of the target and 
comparison groups used. The difference in 
differences ranges from 3.2 to 3.8 percent- 
age points. 

Trends in the share of children living in 
cohabiting families with only one parent 
also indicate larger increases among 
groups more likely to be affected by wel- 
fare policies than among comparison pop- 
ulations. When examining changes in the 
share of children living with unmarried 
biological parents, we find larger increases 
among target populations relative to com- 
parison populations for two of three tar- 
get/comparison pairs. The differences in 
differences range from 0.0 percentage 
points when comparing children based on 
their income quartiles to 1.3 percentage 
points when comparing children based on 
their parents' education. 

Finally, changes in the share of chil- 
dren living with their married biological or 
adoptive parents show larger increases 



among groups more likely to be affected 
by welfare reform. The differences in dif- 
ferences range from 2.3 percentage points 
when comparing low-income children with 
moderate-income children to 0.3 percent- 
age points when comparing children based 
on their parents' educational attainment. 

Thus, whether focusing on families or 
children, we find that the decline in single 
parenting is greater among groups that are 
more likely to be affected by welfare 
reform. There is also some evidence to sug- 
gest that the rise in cohabitation and, to a 
lesser extent, marriage occur dispropor- 
tionately among the target population. 

Discussion 

The idea that welfare policies can affect 
low-income families' living arrangement 
decisions — in particular, the formation and 
maintenance of single-parent female- 
headed households — has been studied 
extensively. Generally, this research has 
focused on the relationship between wel- 
fare benefit levels and nonmarital child- 
bearing and marriage. Most recent studies 
conclude that higher benefit levels are 
associated with higher levels of single par- 
enting, although there is no strong consen- 
sus on the magnitude and importance of 
the correlation (Moffitt 1998). 

Beyond benefit levels, however, there 
are many state welfare policy choices that 
affect living arrangement decisions. For 
example, policies requiring unmarried 
teenage mothers to live with their parents 
or other responsible adults could reduce 
the share of families made up of single 
mothers living independently. Policies that 
make it harder to qualify for and receive 
benefits make welfare less attractive and 
may discourage the formation and mainte- 
nance of such families. These policies 
include short time limits, stringent work 
requirements, and tough sanction policies. 

Some states impose family caps on 
welfare benefits: If a welfare mother has 
(or, in some cases, conceives) another child 
while on welfare, her family's benefits do 
not rise to reflect the increase in family 
size. Family caps could push single moth- 
ers out of independent living situations 
and into shared arrangements. In addition, 
family caps should also decrease fertility. 
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TABLE 3. Difference in Differences between Changes in Family Living Arrangements (1997-1999) among Groups 
Affected — by Welfare Policies and Comparison Groups 





Single Mother* 


Cohabitors b 


Married; Couples* 




Families: Change 1997-1999: 












Low income (below 200% FPL) 


-1.7 


+ 1.8 


-0.1 




Moderate income (200-400% FPL) 


-0.5 


... +1.6 


-1.2 




Difference in differences 


-1.2 


+0.3 


+ 1.0 




Bottom quartile 


-3.7 


+2.1 


+1.1 


<!* 


Second quartile 


-0.8 


+ 1.1 


-0.2 




Difference in differences 


-2.9* 


+ 1.0 


+ 1.3 




High school or less 


-2.9 


+2.7 


+0.2 




Some college 


00 

o 

1 


+ 1.0 


+0.5 




Difference in differences 


-2.1 


+ 1.6 


-0.3 








Cohabitors b 








Single Mother* 


Parents 


Partners 


Married Couples* 




Children: Change 1997-1999: 




. 








Low income (below 200% FPL) 


-3.1 


+ 1.1 


+0.6 


+0.5 




Moderate income (200-400% FPL) 


+0.1 


+0.7 


+0.5 


-1.8 




Difference in differences 


-3.2** 


+0.4 


+ 0.0 


+2.3 




Bottom quartile 


-5.1 


+0.8 


+ 1.3 


+ 1.4 




Second quartile 


-1.2 


+0.8 


+ 0.1 


+0.1 




Difference in differences 


-3.8** 


-0.0 


+ 1.2 


+ 1.3 




High school or less 


-4.1 


+ 1.7 


+ 1.3 


+0.5 




Some college 


-0.9 


+ 0.4 


+ 0.4 


+0.2 




Difference in differences 


-3.2* 


+ 1.3* 


+0.8 


+0.3 





Source: Urban Institute calculations from the 1997 and 1999 NSAR 
♦Statistically significant difference at the 90 percent confidence level. 

♦♦Statistically significant difference at the 95 percent confidence level. 

a. For families, single mother refers to families with single mothers living independently. 

b. For families, cohabitors refers to all families with a single mother who is cohabiting. For children, both cohabiting categories are shown: children who live with unmarried biological par- 
ents (parents) and children who live with one parent and that parent’s partner (partners). 

c. For families, married couples refers to total married couple families (traditional and extended married couple families). For children, married couples refers to children living with two mar- 
ried biological/adoptive parents. 

Note : Only living arrangements discussed in the text are presented. For detailed descriptions of the living arrangements, see tables 1 and 2. FPL = federal poverty level. 
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Research on family caps has focused on 
their potential fertility effects, and the 
empirical evidence is decidedly mixed. 8 

The treatment of two-parent families 
and stepparent families also potentially 
affects living arrangements. In the past, 
states often required one parent in a two- 
parent family to have a work history to 
qualify for welfare benefits, and some 
states removed two-parent families from 
the welfare rolls if one parent worked 
more than 100 hours in a month, regard- 
less of the family's income or needs. Under 
TANF, many states have relaxed these 
rules, which we anticipate could encourage 
the formation and maintenance of two-par- 
ent families. 9 

States also have discretion in the way 
in which they treat a stepfather's income 
when computing TANF benefits. Some 
states simply exclude the stepfather from 
the assistance unit while others count both 
his income and his needs when recomput- 
ing benefits. In general, states that allow a 
family to keep more of their TANF benefits 
when a stepfather joins the family are 
encouraging the formation of married- 
couple families. 

Many states began implementing new 
welfare policies before TANF under 
waivers to the federal AFDC program. 
Evaluations of these "waivers" focus on 
packages of reforms rather than on indi- 
vidual policies, and some examine changes 
in living arrangements. For example, 
Minnesota's Family Investment Program 
(MFIP) increased the financial incentives to 
work, increased participation require- 
ments, and simplified program rules. In 
their evaluation of MFIP, Knox, Miller, and 
Gennetian (2000) find that long-term recip- 
ients in MFIP who were single at the start 
of the program were more likely to be mar- 
ried after three years than those who 
remained in the AFDC program. Similarly, 
two-parent families were more likely to 
remain intact under MFIP than AFDC. 
Delaware's A Better Chance (ABC) pro- 
gram provides another example. Fein 
(1999) finds that actual fertility and mar- 
riage are not profoundly affected by the 
ABC program, which includes a two-year 
time limit, full family sanctions, a family 



cap, and relaxed two-parent welfare eligi- 
bility rules. 

Beyond welfare policies, many factors 
may have a disproportionately large 
impact on the living arrangements of low- 
income families. These include a state's 
divorce laws, criminal justice and incarcer- 
ation practices, child welfare practices, and 
child support enforcement policies and 
practices. In addition, while families 
throughout the income distribution bene- 
fited from the economic growth between 
1997 and 1999, the expansion may have 
had a bigger influence on the living 
arrangement decisions of lower-income 
families. 

That the observed decline in single 
parenting and rise in cohabitation is con- 
centrated among lower-income families 
supports the theory that welfare policies 
adopted under TANF have influenced 
families' living arrangement decisions. In 
addition, there is an increase in marriage 
among families likely to be affected by 
changes in welfare policies, relative to fam- 
ilies slightly higher up the socioeconomic 
scale. Most analysts and policymakers like- 
ly view the shift away from independent 
single parenting as a positive trend but 
would prefer to see a rise in married-cou- 
ple families rather than in cohabitation. 
Indeed, children living with cohabiting 
couples may not fare as well as children 
living with married biological parents. 10 

Endnotes 

1. The NSAF is nationally representative of the civil- 
ian, nonins titutionalized population under age 65, 
with data on more than 44,000 households. For more 
information on NSAF, see Dean Brick et al. (1999). 

2. Because of the way the NSAF gathers information 
on children, we can distinguish between children liv- 
ing with biological parents who cohabit and children 
who live with one biological parent and that parent's 
unmarried partner. 

3. Seltzer (2000) notes that single women who become 
pregnant are increasingly likely to cohabit with rather 
than marry the child's father. 

4. Note that policies are changing in different ways in 
different states. Therefore, this approach can only 
detect "average" effects. 

5. We base our quartiles on income-to-needs ratios to 
adjust for differences in family size. 

6. Note that between 1997 and 1999, the share of all 
families and children with incomes below 200 percent 
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of the federal poverty level fell. Thus, some of the 
changes in the living arrangements of low-income 
families may in part reflect changes in the composi- 
tion of this group. The other target/ comparison 
group pairs are less likely to be affected by composi- 
tional shifts because income quartiles, by definition, 
represent a fixed share of the population, and educa- 
tional attainment changes far more slowly than 
income. 

7. Zedlewski and Alderson (2001) report that among 
families receiving welfare, cohabitation doubled 
between 1997 and 1999. 

8. Two evaluations of family caps instituted under 
waivers to the AFDC program reach contradictory 
conclusions. Turturro, Benda, and Turney (1997) find 
no impact on fertility in Arkansas, while Camasso et 
al. (1998) finds that the caps reduced fertility in New 
Jersey. Two studies using national data on individu- 
als find that family caps will have negligible impacts 
on fertility (Acs 1996; Fairlie and London 1997). 
Finally, Horvath-Rose and Peters (2000) compare non- 
marital fertility across states with and without family 
caps and find that family caps dampen nonmarital 
fertility. 

9. In general, studies that have examined the rela- 
tionship between providing benefits to two-parent 
families under the AFDC-UP program and the inci- 
dence of two-parent families find little or no connec- 
tion (see, for example, Winkler 1995). We infer that if 
the program itself has no detectable effects on living 
arrangements, it is unlikely that small variations in 
program rules will have detectable effects. 

10. Nelson, Clark, and Acs (2001) show that white and 
Hispanic teens living with their mothers and their 
mothers' boyfriends actually fare worse than teens 
living with a single mother alone. 
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